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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEE 


Choice post-cards 


are not easy to find. We 
have one beautiful series (in 
colors) of twenty views along 
the Wissahickon in the Park. 
Let us mail our selection of ten, 
all dilferent, for 25c. in stamps. 


Many other cards, including an interest- 
ing series of views of Friends’ Meeting 
Houses and Schools; made from photo- 
graphs. Price, 2‘ cents each. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
Restful 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


Convenient Homelike 


Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


Bell Phone, Spruce 33-55 
Keystone Phone, Race 70-28 


‘*COSTLY THY HABIT ’”’ 


As thy purse can buy, applies also to a 
business man’s stationery. 


The BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 


Seventeen room stone and frame house, at 
Swarthmore, Pa. All conveniences—steam heat, 
hardwood floors, gas, electric light, plenty of shade 
and handy to station. Corner property. Extra lot 
if more room is wanted. Address, L. E. Walton, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Ignorant and careless workmen 


esTBUSHED, 
- Shorten the lives of many 


good watches. Why not 
see us first and save the 
extra expense and annoy- 
ance. Expert work here at 
fair prices. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 





Me 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


FRIEND HAVING A PLEASANT HOME 

would like an elderly lady to board, or would 
care for partial invalid. M. D. Stokes, 106 Berlin 
Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 


WANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 

in a near-by N. J. town, by a middle-aged 
gentleman, a Friend. No objection to a mother 
and child over ten years. For further particulars, 
address HOUSEKEEPER, this Office. 


WANTED.—MOTHER’S HELPER TO ASSIST 

in care of three children, ages : 3 months, 
8 and 10 years, capable of giving massage treat- 
ment to oldest child. Answer, giving reference. 
1005 So. St. Bernard St., Philadelphia. 


ELIABLE YOUNG LADY WISHES POSI- 
tion as governess. Has had some experience 
in teaching. Address, No. 48, this Office. 


EEXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE GRADU- 

ate Kindergartner wishes position next year. 
Highest references as to ability, qualifications 
= success with children. Address, No. 49, this 
Office. 


ANTED. — WORK FOR A PERFECTLY- 
sober, reliable man who has nearly lost the 
use of his left hand through accident. Worked 
eight years in last place. Best suited to be watch- 
man. Willing to goona farm. SOcIETY FOR OR- 
GANIZING CHARITY, 1015S. 6th St , Phila. 


ANTED.—CLEANING FOR A DAY OR 

two each week for a woman who is a good 

worker. SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, 1015 
So. 6th St., Phila. 


WANTED. - A GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK ; 

eight day; cherry, walnut or mahogany 
case ; works and case in good repair. Write full 
description, price and condition. F. P., 3323 Pow- 
elton Ave., Philadelphia 


WANTED. — HAND-QUILTERS FOR THE 

Northern Association for the Relief and Em- 
ployment of Poor Women. Must be good, plain 
sewers. Apply on Second, Third or Fourth-days, 
at 702 Green Street. 


EO. F. NASON, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN 

Church, Wilmington, Delaware, conducts se- 
lect party, June 20, to Europe. ten weeks, $580. 
Other tours under Christian Management and 
Leaders from $250. Japan-China, $675-$750. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— TRANSIENTS AC- 
commodated at reasonable rates. Good 
home table. Mrs. R. C. Bollinger, 1909 I St., N. W. 





WO FRONT ROOMS, COMMUNICATING 
or single, second floor. Ellen K. Leedom, 
1618 Green St , Philadelphia. 


OOMS—FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED— 


single or en suite ; desirable, winter or sum- 
mer. Shaded porch, bath, electric light. phone. 
Near trolleys and pleasant country walks. Places 
for table board convenient. Address, No. 50, this 
Office. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


Twenty-one cottages of various sizes and shapes 
are for rent at Buck Hill during the coming sea- 
son. So far four have been reported as rented. 
They vary in price from $250.00 to $800.00 for the 


season. 
The list is ready to go out to those interested. 


Three hundred and twenty-five loads of ice have 
been stored away for next summer’s use, “as nice 
ice as I have ever seen,’’ says the superintendent. 
This is forty-five more loads than stored last year. 


Our boiler has been overtaxed since we put in 
the steam laundry, and the latter has been ham- 
pered for want of steam. To give increased facil- 
ities, we propose to put up a new separate laundry 
building, some distance away from the Inn, witha 
separate engine and boiler. This will also give us 
increased sleeping accommodations for the help 


The Inn, the coming season, will be under the 
eare of Margaretta F. Atkinson, who has man- 
aged it since its foundation. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 
TELEPHONE 


1313 VINE STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


that can’t be beat. 


UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 


JOHN COMLY 


(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association) 
BOOKS, BOOKBINDING, PRINTING 


Subscriptions taken for all the magazines at best 
rates. 
1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS,” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 50 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 


With 
Fanshawe, 
Cadwalader & Co. 


High-grade securi- 
ties for the con- 
servative investor 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association | 


Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” 


will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
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scribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE | 


MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP’”’ PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten pupils may be entered at this time 
for balance of term 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 

Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. | 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. | 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. One hundred feet | 


above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal | 


Circulars on application 


GEO, B. COCK | 


Stenographer oesine 


Telephone 
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Visit this school and note the | 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Deiaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
“FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER” 


The best proof of this is that our old 
advertisers stand by us. A one-inch in- 
sertion costs but 70cents ; six insertions, 
$3.75; thirteen insertions (three months), 
$8.20 ; one year, $29.00. The wording of 
the advertisement may be changed as 
often as desired. TRY US. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ferris &— Teach: Weinters 


E ARE taking orders for the better kind of printing, from many 


distant points 


Lying before us as we write this advertise- 


ment are orders for work from six or seven States: Central Penn- 


sylvania, 


District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio. 


Letters accompanying the copy tell us 


the several writers have been referred to us by a satisfied customer 
in their community, or have seen specimens of our work which were 
satisfactory. Does the foregoing testimony contain a suggestion? 


29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. 


Both Phones. 
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Young Friends’ Review 1886. \ PHILADELPHIA, 


GOOD WORDS.—VI. 

But all, in my opinion, are illuminated by the 
dawn of light. Let all, therefore, both Greeks and 
barbarians, who have aspired after the truth,—both 
those who possess not a little, and those who have 
any portion,—produce whatever they have of the 
word of truth. 


Second Century. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


EVERY DAY. 

And God said, ‘‘Let there be light!’’ 
Every day the river dreams, 
Muddy ebb and all. 

Every day the city gleams 
Through the smoky pall. 

Every day my light within 
Laughs at little human sin, 
Smooths the darkened brow 

With its glad ‘‘How now!’’ 

Sin and smoke and turbid streams 
Glow, embraced in sudden beams, 
Lifted, lighted, shining-shod, 

In the footing light hath trod, 
Freed from any thrall. 

Love! thy light thus crowns a soul 
Till the flaws enhance the whole 
And the faults ye would destroy 
Glister, melt in light, in joy, 

Of the ray from God! 


In Christian Register. —Charlotte Porter. 


DIVINE ILLUMINATION. 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 


IN THE Friends Quarterly 
Examiner. 
, III. THE PRACTICE OF IT. 

In studying religious intuitions such as those, not 
of the mystics only, but of many others to whom 
that name would never be applied, the question 
naturally arises: Are these intuitions natural or 
supernatural? Is the intuitional religion to be 
reckoned natural or supernatural? 


IS IT NATURAL OR SUPERNATURAL ? 

The answer we give must clearly depend upon 
our definition of the word nature. Super-physical 
such intuitions are, but supernatural they are not 
if our view of nature is something larger and 
more inclusive than physical nature. If we admit 
as a part of nature a set of psychic phenomena, it 
will be impossible, by a miserable dualism, to 
exclude from the category of the natural, our 
intuitions of the Divine. But it may be objected | 








(Volume LXIV. 
Number 10. 

a two-fold reply: first, that even if it were so, 
they are not therefore less true; secondly, that 
there are things that are subjective which are yet 
in another sense objective. An illustration of 
this from physiological optics will explain the 
point. Everyone knows that if one looks at any 
bright object—the sun, a lamp, or even a brightly 
illuminated picture—for a few moments, and then 
closes the eyes, one sees brilliant patches of colour, 
and that if one then opens the eyes and gazes at 
a grey surface, such as the ceiling in shade, one 
may see a ghostly image, in complementary colours, 
of the original object. Now these colours, whether 
seen in the closed eye or apparently projected on 
the ceiling, are clearly subjective—they have no 
existence outside ourselves. Yet the physiologist 
knows well, and has proved by observation with 
ophthalmoscopes upon the distribution of the 
‘*visual purple,’’ that these after-images actually 
exist imprinted as a species of rapidly-fading 
photograph upon the retina of the eye—that to the 
subjective thing projected on the wall or ceiling 
there is a corresponding something which is liter- 
ally objective,. Is not the fact of conscience—the 
fact that conscience exists in men—a fact that can 
be known, observed, even tabulated and classified? 
Is not the conscience of the race— that is, the in- 
dividuals of the race—an objective fact and an 
historical fact? Yet conscience is essentially sub- 
jective. Hence I see no logical reason for refusing 
to admit that Divine illumination, though it may 
not in all cases be easy to recognize or identify, 
has a real and objective, as well as subjective, ex- 
istence. It is a phenomenon to be admitted, ob- 
served, studied, analysed, but, above all, to be 
utilized. At an earlier stage I have raised the 
question whether any distinction of kind is to be 
made between conscience and the intuitions of 
soul, the fuller illuminations which come to those 
of higher experience. I would here repeat that, 
apart from the question of the limitations presently 
to be considered, I regard the distinction to be 
made not as one of kind, but merely as one of de- 
gree. For in such degree as any man attains to 
illumination of soul, just so far does his conscience 
become an absolute rather than a relative guide to 
conduct. But I cannot stay to elaborate the point. 


HOW ATTAINED. 
One other question which arises as to the nature 
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that they are purely subjective. To this there is | of Divine illumination is its communicability. It 
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is clear from history that, while to each soul its 
own revelations are purely personal and intimate, 
yet there is a communion of souls in which, at 
least at times of high spiritual emotion, the state 
of fuller illumination can be communicated from 
one to another. There is a certain contagion in 
the deeper religious experiences. And yet in the 
ordinary relationships of life—even in the closest, 
as that of parent and child—there appears to be no 
inherent communicability of this power of spiritual 
reception. I note the fact without offering here 
any suggestion in explanation. 

Intuitional religion has, as we have seen, very 
diverse manifestations in its working on different 
temperaments. The varieties of religious intuition, 
that is, of Divine illumination, are many. Setting 
aside as of little ethical importance intuitions of 
the apocalyptic type, let me deal with those relating 
to conduct and belief. These may range from the 
most elementary impulses, denominated ‘‘qualms 
of conscience,’’ to profound perceptions that are 
not unworthily dignified with the name of ‘‘inspira- 
tion.’’ Such intuitions come with more or less 
power to thousands of individuals; there is a con- 
sensus, not to be denied, as to their reality. The 
guiding hand of God, though a metaphor in form, 
is a fact witnessed to not only in the experiences 
of the saintly departed, but in the lives of many 


who are, in their own estimation, quite ordinary 


Christians. In all ages it has been accepted, and 
is now axiomatic, that right conduct—that is, con- 
scious and active obedience to intuitions already 
received—is the pathway to the reception of 
further intuitions, and to a fuller illumination. 
‘*Who shall ascend into the hill of Javeh?’’ asked 
the Psalmist. ‘‘He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart,’’ said Christ, ‘‘for they shall see God.’’ 
But the question remains: How, in what way, 
does the individual become conscious of the 
intimation? Does he, when he seeks for guidance, 
literally, as in the Scriptural phrase, ‘‘hear a vioce 
behind him, saying, ‘My son, this is the way’’’? 
The answer must certainly be thai the ‘‘voice,’’ if 
any, is an interior impression; the ‘‘vision,”’ if 
any, is subjective. Something, which in the im- 
perfection of language is described as a voice or a 
vision, enters into his consciousness, but precisely 
how, the subject himself is often. quite uncon- 
scious. Having lived long amongst people who are 
in the habit of looking for and receiving religious 
intuitions, whose spiritual life was almost wholly 
based upon such intuitions, I have had occasion to 
learn of these experiences, and to ask of my 
friends from time to time how, and in what man- 
ner, do they come? One, indeed, who, in his 
limited measure, has essayed to commit himself to 
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Divine guidance, though he may find it difficult to 
narrate to others the deep things of the Spirit out 
of his own experience, is, at least, in a better 
position to know of the reality of such things in 
his fellows than those can be who have not delib- 
erately made the attempt. Divine guidance is 
perceived or received in innumerable ways. By the 
counsel of experienced friends, by the words of 
preachers, by the perusal of books, by many 
channels ordinarily deemed outward, such guid- 
ance, indeed, comes; but there may be hundreds 
of sermons, counsels, readings, that fall idle, that 
bring no message. It is only as the objective word 
evokes an inner and subjective impulse that it 
bears any vital meaning. But we are dealing 
rather with the intuitions that occur without any 
such outward or objective counterpart, and these 
come, sometimes when they are waited and prayed 
for, sometimes when they are least expected. The 
attitude of soul most favourable for their appear- 
ance is that of the silent, undisturbed, and devout 
awaiting—‘‘that inner stillness wherein we learn 
truth at first hand;’’ when we have ceased to 
strive or cry, when the self and its individual needs 
have been set aside, and the conscious efforts of 
the soul have been hushed into complete submis- 
sion. One form which, under these circumstances, 
guidance takes, is without any manifestation that 
can be characterized as voice or vision; when, 
after such a period of renunciation of will-effort, 
the mind returns to its ordinary activities. That 
which was before doubtful or cloudy is found to 
have become clear and certain; the judgment has 
been strengthened, the will nerved; the crooked 
place has been made straight, and the rough place 
plain. Will you argue that this isa mere natural 
consequence of time having been allowed for re- 
flection? Iam quite certain that in many cases 
such a suggestion would be wholly inadequate and 
misleading. But even if it were so, would the 
guidance so attained as the result of the silent 
spiritual exercise of devout waiting be any the less 
a Divine guidance? But silent waiting is not the 
only clue to the learning of the will of God. Obe- 
dience to recognized duty, the performance of ac- 
tive obligations, humanitarian work if undertaken 
with a sense of Divine duty, all have the same 
effect; by a healthy ‘spiritual reflex action, they 
bring the soul into the state where it is better able 
to perceive what the will of God is. Even in 
matters of religious faith it remains to be true 
that he that doeth the will of God shall know of 
His doctrine. And there are Christians who still 
believe, in spite of all ‘machinery to the contrary, 
that when the Holy Spirit shall come He will 
guide men into all truth. 
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ITS VARIED MANIFESTATIONS. 


The consequences of the recognition of this 
illumination by Divine intuition are various and 
important. We have seen that the mystics belong 
to no one sect or denomination. A’Kempis, Eck- 
hart, Tauler, and Molinos belonged to the Roman 
communinon, though Rome cast out Molinos and 
looked askance at Eckhart. Law was a high 
Anglican in the most Erastian age of the Anglican 
church, and to the Anglican communion belonged, 
also, Henry More, the Platonist. Boehme and Fox 
cannot be said to have been nurtured in any church. 
Though Fox went first amongst the professing 
Presbyterians of the Puritan period, he found him- 
self of quite another temper, and repudiated the 
‘‘jangling professors’ in terms which he seldom 
applied to the priests, many of whom he quaintly 
describes as having shown themselves ‘‘very 
tender:’’ In fact, the grace of receiving Divine 
intuitions is independent of the accidents of de- 
nomination or of formal creed. It is one of the 
gratiae gratis datae, the graces which teach our 
unity with God, our common Sonship with Christ, 
and which make us partakers of His nature. But 
mark the result of the admission that in this mat- 
ter of denominations the Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth. It demonstrates how much greater and 


wider is the ambit of the Divine Spirit than is 


that of the Institutions which have arisen in his- 
toric time claiming to be exclusive channels of 
Divine grace. Bernard of Clairvaux, in a well- 
known passage, condemned the teachings and 
reasonings of Abelard as externalizing and de- 
grading to the Faith. Hartley, the Vicar of Win- 
wick (Northamptonshire), in a very remarkable 
tract, A Discourse on Mistakes in Religion., pub- 
lished in 1759, (p. 52), says, in a passage on relig- 
ious Illumination :— 

‘*T am here led to say a Word concerning Inspiration, 
and to observe, that this oest of God’s Gifts to Men 
(however the Belief of this may be deemed Enthusiasm 
by Some) is the certain Privilege, in one Degree or other, 
of every true Christian ; for the Gospel Faith is nothing 
less than a Supernatural Light and Power communicated 
to the Soul from the Father of Lights : and every saving 
Grace in us is, in its Measure, a real Participation of the 
Divine Nature.’’ 

And William Law observes :— 

‘‘What a miserable mistake it is, therefore, to place 
religious goodness in outward observances, in notions and 
opinions, which good and bad men can equally receive and 
practice, and to treat the ready real power and operation 
of an inward life of God in the birth of our souls as fan- 
atacism and enthusiasm.’’ 

If we are honest and earnest in our following of 
the light, and are, as Dr. Bradford puts it, 
‘‘carrying about within us the eternal principle of 
righteousness, which no man can ever escape, the 
violation of which is sin,’’ we shall neither desire 


nor need to spend our time on the discussion of 
the metaphysical propositions over which men and 
churches have wrangled in their attempts to define 
the infinite. 

*‘ All disputes,’’ says Boehme, ‘‘about the nature 
of Christ only prove that the disputants are not 
Christians, because if they were true followers of 
the Christ they would have the living Christ within 
themselves, and know His true nature.’’ This is 
a hard saying, and, personally, I could wish that 
it had been stated with more charity of phrase; 
but in essence it is profoundly true. He who takes 
his religion at first hand, and is a true Theodidakt 
or Christodidakt, understands what Christ’s words 
mean when He says (John viii. 36): ‘‘If the Son 
therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed,’’ or what the Apostle John meant when he 
said (1 John ii. 27) that ‘‘the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things,’’ and ye ‘‘need not for 
any man to teach you.’’ This is what Fox meant, 
too, when he called men from the teachers with- 
out to the Teacher within. The following of the 
Christ within, as a rule of Christian conduct, is a 
discipline all the more surely effective, all the more 
penetrating and intense, because it is independent 
not only of ceremonial and institutional religion, 
but also of all speculations as to Christ’s nature 
and of all theories of Atonement and Incarnation. 
Intuitional religion stands at the opposite pole of 
religious thought from Institutional and Ceremon- 
ial religion. On its effect on character I need not 
dwell. 


NOT TO BE SET UP AS AN INFALLIBILITY. 

Illumination of soul is subject to limits and liable 
to aberrations. There is no infallibility about it. 
The treasure is in earthen vessels. It is only 
human to make mistakes of judgment even about 
the most sacred and intimate experiences. Every- 
one will be ready with examples of the aberrations 
of religious genius, and it is doubtful whether the 
mystical temperament is open to the charge of 
having been more prone than any other to aberra- 
tion. The extravagance in speculation of Sweden- 
borg and the extravagance in conduct of Naylor, 
the Quaker, are cases in point. They exist to point 
dangers which are real. The safeguards are var- 
ious, and the most obvious of them is to give the 
frankest possible recognition to the possibility of 
the danger. The second is furnished by the re- 
flection that as experience shows, Divine intima- 
tions, at least in matters of personal conduct, are 
quite as often influences of restraint as impulses 
to activity. It is narrated that the demon of Soc- 
rates was principally dehortatory in its operation. 
Humility of character, itself a grace to be coveted, 
tends to make the ear open to restraining influen- 
ces. Many practical advices have been given on 
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this subject; none more direct than that of Paul, 
when advising the Romans that he who acted 
against the monitions of conscience is condemned 
because what is not of faith is a sin, and none 
more helpful than that which he wrote to. the 
Philippians (iii. 16), where he advised those whose 
minds were conscious of their limitations of at- 
tainment that God would reveal to them even that in 
which they felt deficiency, commanding them to 
walk by the same rule whereto they had already 
attained. Of the writings of the mystics the 
Imitatio Christi stands out most uniquely in its 
setting forth of restraining influences. But there 
is one other safeguard that must be enumerated. 
Reference was made to the actual objectivity, in 
the collective sense, of these inward and subjec- 
tive experiences; and probably many of us could 
furnish, from our own knowledge, examples of the 
apparently collective operation of the illuminating 
Spirit. Let me here recall the penetrating remark 
of Pardre Semeria: Jl parait que l’espirit de Dieu 
souffle avec une certaine homogeneite d’ operation. 
None of us can have given much attention to the 
subject of personal illumination without being 
aware how intensely true this is. In the Quaker 
community, it is a matter not only of intimate con- 
viction but of continual observation. There is such 
a thing as a consensus of ‘‘obedient and visited 
souls,’? a community in sharing, if not of the 
beatific vision, at least of the Divine intuition. 
And the aggregate consensus of those who have 
shared the spiritual influence, without being 
erected into an authority (which it is not, and, 
except in theory, can never be) is a safeguard of 
the most potent kind. 

There is yet another danger besetting intuitional 
religion, namely, that degeneration into a passive 
introspection, when the life becomes atrophied in- 
to blank contemplation. For this danger the safe- 
guard is active work—the recognition of the duties 
and responsibillties which lie upon us—the duties 
of citizenship, philanthropy, and—if I may use the 
word in its widest sense and not in the sense of 
proselytism—of missions. The imitation of Christ, 
if it is worth anything, must not end where a 
Kempis breaks off; whatever sufficed six centuries 
ago, there is a present service of man demanding 
our activities every day. 


METHOD AND CULTIVATION. 


I come, finally, to the method of Intuition and 
its cultivation, for cultivated it can assuredly be. 
It may be claimed without contest that Christ Him- 
self inculeated it. ‘‘Why do you not of your own 
selves judge that which is right?’’ was His appeal, 
addressed not to the disciples but to ‘‘the people.’’ 
When His disciple, Philip, besought Him to show 
them the Father, He did not answer by theological 
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demonstration or reference to authority, but 
rounded on him with the appeal to intuition, 
“*Have I been so long time with you?’’ And the 
words, “‘Blessed are they who have not seen’’ 
(with their bodily eyes) ‘‘and yet have believed,’’ 
may be taken as the echo of a similar utterance. 
He bore testimony that Simon Peter’s recognition 
of Him had not resulted from any revelation to 
him by flesh and blood, and pronounced him blessed 
for his intuition; He spoke of the living water 
welling up within; He emphatically declared that 
it is he only who does God’s will ‘‘who shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God.’’ Obviously 
He expected and required His followers to culti- 
vate the method of intuition. 

It is possible for such cultivation to be almost 
unconscious, like that of the child that uncon- 
sciously grows to listen for its mother’s voice. A 
beautiful illustration from the physical world is 
afforded by the faculty of hearing. Think of the 
native Indians who, without knowing how or why, 
have trained their hearing till they can hear the 
footsteps of an approaching stranger long before he 
has come into sight. Anatomists tell us that when 
we strain our ears in listening we perform a very 
definite act. Behind the drumskin of our ear there 
lies a delicate little muscle—the tensor tympani— 
the function of which is, by contracting, to tighten 
up the drumskin and make it more receptive to 
sound. We all are conscious, when we listen 
intently, of doing something—we scarcely know 
what—which requires an effort. How many of us 
know that that effort is the tightening up our 
tensor tympani? And the savage has, by constant 
practice, learned to tighten up his tensor tympani 
till he has acquired what almost seems a new and 
magical super-sense. Of course he has also trained 
his brain to interpret these slight sounds. So is 
it, by analogy, in the cultivation of the faculty of 
Divine perception; even the unlettered and those 
ignorant of worldy wisdom may have found the 
secret of the cultivation of that inner ear which 
hears the voice of God, and may receive intuitions 
that can never reach the wise and the scribe. 

I claim for a personal religion founded on intui- 
tion that it possesses a depth and intensity not to 
be equalled by that founded upon any other 
method. Whatever a man’s inner experiences may 
be, few or many, small or great, they are his own 
in a sense that no others can be. Whatever his 
knowledge of history, his reverence for authority, 
his nurture in observance or creeds, yet his relig- 
ious apprehensions are but second-hand if they do 
not go beyond these, if he have not attained to a 
direct personal and interior experience, to some 
revelation of God in his own soul, 
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Herein lies the immense ethical value of exper- 
ience as contrasted with that of authority. There 
is no authority that gives the right to be ‘‘disobe- 
dient to the Heavenly Vision.’’ Authority at its 
best—and I am not going to say that authority has 
not had its place in the Divine order—gives a man 
something from without; experience gives him, 
it may be, no more, or, it may be, much more, it 
may be even less; but whether less or more, it 
gives him it from within. The aid of authority is 
(as Emerson remarked) like that of the mother to 
the child. On his attainment of maturity it ceases, 
and would be hurtful and ridiculous if prolonged. 

‘Slowly the body comes to the use of its organs ; 
slowly the soul unfolds itself in the new man. It is 
partial at first, and honours only some one or some few 
truths. In its companions it sees other truths honoured, 
and successively finds their foundations also in itself. 
Then it cuts the cord, and no longer believes ‘ because of 
thy saying,’ but because it has recognized them of itself.’’ 

We may, indeed, liken the intuitional method in 
religion to the experimental method in the physical 
sciences, which proceeds by observation, experi- 
ment, and induction from the known to the un- 
known, or from the well-known to the less well- 
known. But from this point of view new limita- 
tions step in, for while by experiment in physics 
we may set problems to nature to elicit their solu- 
tion, we cannot in the same way set problems to 
the Eternal to extort His answer. We can follow 
intuitions, classify, criticize them, and deduce 
observational laws, just as we can the laws of any 
other natural phenomena, and we can test these 
deductions, if not by the experiment, yet by ex- 
amination of the collected data. Yet no con- 
clusions so arrived at ab externo can be put into 
the same category as the things themselves re- 
ceived as a matter of inward witness. These 
deductions are useful as affording for the time 
judgments as to the genuineness of any supposed 
revelation—they are not revelations themselves. 
Who knoweth the things of a man save the spirit 
of man which is in him? Yet in any true intuition 
there will be no lack of correspondence between 
the inward and the outward. As Barclay, the 
Quaker apologist, says:— 

‘* The Divine revelation and inward illumination is that 
which is evident and clear of itself, forcing by its own 
evidence and clearness the well-disposed understanding to 
assent, irresistibly moving the same thereto ; even as the 
common principles of natural truths move and incline the 
mind to a natura! assent: as that the whole is greater 
than its part ; or that two contradictory sayings cannot 
be both true nor both false.’’ 

Logic, in fact, comes in not at the beginning, 
but at the end; and that its entrance produces no 
confusion will be self-evident, since all along there 
has been posited the underlying conviction of the 
essential inherent unity of the human mind with 
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the Divine. Furthermore the entrance of logic 
involves no appeal to authority, since nothing is 
accepted from without. The primary appeal is, 
and always must be, to the revelation or revelations 
in the individual soul. If the spirit of a man be 
the candle of the Lord, His lighting of other 
candles will not produce confusion. 

In the movements—the religious movements— 
of to-day, there is great need of those who thus 
hold, by personal, immediate, first-hand convic- 
tion, an apprehension of the Divine. Whatever 
convulsions or revulsions take place, by the dis- 
location of the accepted authorities, or the shift- 
ing of the centre of gravity of religious beliefs, 
they stand unmoved who have this inward root. 
It is news to some that the Christian life may be 
an intense reality without any priesthood other 
than the universal priesthood of believers, or any 
sacraments other than those which arise in the 
ordinary sacred relationships of daily life, or any 
institutional machinery whatsoever. And in an age 
when religion tends to drift into dependence on 
priesthoods and sacraments and institutions, this 
is no light thing. There is a niche in the Kingdom 
of Grace for those who can demonstrate that the 
Spirit is free from human organization, and works 
in all alike—laymen as well as priests, women as 
well as men, unlearned as well as learned—if only 
they will hear and obey. There is room for those 
who can trust the Divine Spirit to direct and con- 
trol not only their individual but their corporate 
life. The new sense of citizenship, which is in- 
volved in this conception of corporate life controlled 
by Divine guidance operating through every indi- 
vidual, leads to new and wider activities. The 
mission most needed in the world to-day is not 
only to endeavour to enlighten the ‘‘heathen’’ 
abroad, but to bring enlightenment to those who, 
whether in Park Lane or Whitechapel, in West- 
minster or in Fleet Street, are blind to the needs 
of their fellow men and deaf to the voice of God 
within. 

SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 


BOOKS AND READING. 
The most ancient book in the world is probably 
a manuscript recently unearthed in Egypt, written 
on papyrus and thought by competent authorities 


to date from 3550 B. C. Its title is ‘‘The Instruc- 
tion of Ptahhotep,’’ and it contains the counsels of 
a father to his son on the conduct of life. Although 
twenty-five hundred years earlier than the Old 
Testament Book of Proverbs it is not without re- 
semblance to that writing, and is couched in a 
similar spirit of lofty morality resting on religious 
sanctions.—C. W. Wendte,in the Christian Regis- 
ter. 
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HOW WE SUPPORT CHARITIES. 

[From the Charities Record, Baltimore, Md., for Second 
month. The italics are ours. ] 

One of the chief sources of worry and preplexity 
confronting the managers and executives of our 
local charities is the difficulty of providing the 
sinews of war. There is scarcely an established 
philanthropy in Baltimore to-day that does not 
find itself hampered for lack of funds. For ex- 
ample, ask the Instructive Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion if it has enough money for its work, and it will 
promptly answer no, and will point to the need for 
extending its ministration to the sick poor, espe- 
cially in behalf of its tuberculosis patients. Ask 
the Children’s Aid Society and it will tell you of 
its constant struggle to get sufficient money to 
meet the demands upon it; that, moreover, the 
Society could use hundreds of dollars more than 
is provided, to extend its boarding-out department 
for dependent children, who should be placed in 
family homes rather than under institutional care. 

Ask the Maryland Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Turberculosis, and it will point 
you to its meager annual income of $3,000, and 
to the present campaign to increase this at once to 
$10,000. Ask the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor, and it will cite its 
recent appeal for $18,000, $10,000 of which remains 


to be secured. The Association will also refer you 


to its yearly recurring deficits. Ask the Charity 
Organization Society and it will not hesitate to 
confess that money is needed to do justice by its 
clients, to meet the new opportunities for useful- 
ness presenting themselves and to pay living 
salaries to its overworked agents. These are all 
well-known charities under the direction of phil- 
anthropic citizens who are giving their time freely 
as trustees and directors. The needs of other 
societies might be cited to point the plain moral 
that the charities of Baltimore are not receiving 
the support which they require. 

Unfortunately the same is true of our State insti- 
tutions. Take for example the imperative need 
for increased accommodations for the insane and 
feeble-minded. With a waiting list rapidly mount- 
ing up toward half a thousand feeble-minded unable 
to gain admission to the State’s institution at 
Owings Mills, with the insane lodged in jails or alms- 
houses or inadequately cared for at a home because 
of lack of State provision, the need of larger ap- 
propriations for these public institutions controlled 
by the State and supported by taxation is apparent. 
It would be interesting and instructive if we could 
know the amount of money that is spent annually 
by the private charities of Baltimore in the mere 
effort to get funds for their support. How much 
goes to collectors, to the printing and posting of 


appeals that might be saved were the response 
prompt and adequate? If each one in Baltimore 
appealed to were numbered among the supporters 
of our local charities in proportion to his ability, 
much of this effort would be saved and the per- 
centage charged off to cost of collections would 
be reduced to a minimum. 


AN EXCURSION. 


First-day morning was dull and gray, but Mont- 
gomery Ave., as the old Lancaster pike leading out 
of West Philadelphia into Montgomery County, is 
now called, was nevertheless attractive with a 
pale, one-toned beauty, as four of us stepped from 
the City Line trolley at its terminus. Straight 
away stretched the icy road, bordered on both 
sides by modern country places, with here and 
there a real colonial house whose restful lines, soft 
gray stones, finely proportioned porch, or fine 
door tops were as pleasing as the wintery sky and 
glistening road. Here and there a modern red 
roof added the needed bit of brightness, but the 
predominating note of the landscape was gray, 
gray enough to seem a part of Merion meeting 
house, which we reached just at meeting time. 

We found the janitor. at the door. Inside the 
fires burned brightly. What a treasure the little 
old place is! To go up the steep narrow steps and 
raise the shutters which close the gallery up, or to 
feast one’s eyes upon the wide wainscot at the 
back of the preacher’s gallery, with its beautiful 
satin-like finish is indeed a pleasure. A pleasure 
in spite of the modern book-cases which have been 
so unfortunately placed. Surely an equally con- 
venient, and certainly a more suitable place could 
be found for them in the newer part. 

Time passed and no one else came, so we settled 
ourselves near the fire while one of us read from 
an old book discovered in one of the book-cases. 
The yellowed title page set forth how the book had 
been published in 177— and treated of war as its 
spirit was contrary to the Scriptures, of slavery, 
and of the education of the youth in our vicinity. 
For half an hour we read the interesting educa- 
tional maxims. The teacher was advised to begin 
at simple problems in order that the boys might, 
if possible, understand, to dictate from the Holy 
Bible, from history, or some religious book, then 
to correct this work, return it to the boys who 
should again write the exercise, after which the 
teacher should a second time correct the errors and 
after this the children should copy it again ‘‘ neatly 
on the opposite page.’’ As we read directions to 
the boys to refrain from all evil behavior, pray 
daily, and speak only kind words to their com- 
panions who were in trouble or disgrace, lest ‘‘they 
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themselves be sometime in like case.’’ The snow 
had begun to fall, making for us, when we closed 
the meeting house door behind us, a new road, 
and a new landscape. 

As we walked back to the trolley we told one 
another how much we had enjoyed the peace and 
the beauty of it all, and promised ourselves that 
this should not be the last time that First-day 
morning should find us at Merion meeting. Think- 
ing now of the charm of this real bit of country, 
so completely accessible to city dwellers, we 
almost wonder why Merion meeting isn’t crowded 
every First-day morning. H. M. F. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Third month 17th. 
JACOB AND ESAU. 


Lesson No. 11. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, 
but they that deal truly are his delight. Proverbs 
12 : 22. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 27 : 1-45. 


Some years elapsed between the events recorded 
in our last lesson and in this, for we are told that 
when Esau was forty years old he took for his 
wives two Hittite women, which was a grief of 
mind to Isaac and Rebekah. The story told in the 
chapter which is our lesson for to-day is one of 
the best known of the Old Testament narratives. 

We have already learned how Jacob took advan- 
tage of his brother’s hunger to buy his birthright 
of him for a mess of lentils. Under the Jewish 
law the first-born son became the head of the 
family if the father died; he also received a double 
portion of his father’s goods. The first-born might 
sell his birthright to one of his brothers, if he 
chose, or the father might take it away from him 
and give it to one of his other sons. Esau was 
quick tempered and impulsive; Jacob was cool 
and calculating, and thus it was easy for him to 
make a bargain with his brother that Esau bitterly 
repented when he took time to think it over. 

Jacob was Rebekah’s favorite even before Esau 
angered his mother by marrying Hittite women. 
She wanted Jacob to receive the blessing that Isaac 
intended to give Esau,for it was believed by the 
Hebrews that the blessing pronounced by the 
father upon the son had a great influence upon his 
after life. 

The most pathetic part of the story is when 
Isaac finds out the deceit that has been practiced 
upon him. Deceived by the smell of the garments 
that Jacob has on he begins his blessing with the 
words, ‘‘See, the smell of my son is as the smell 
of a field which Jehovah hath blessed.’’’ The 
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things that he desires for his first-born are what 
the people of that time looked upon as blessings; 
first there was promised an abundance of the 
things that the earth would bring forth, and then 
Jacob was told that other nations would bow down 
to him and that he should be [ord over his brethren. 
A blessing once given could not be revoked, and so 
when Esau came to his father Isaac could only 
promise him that the fatness of the earth should 
be his dwelling, and that though he should serve 
his brother it should at length come to pass that 
he would break loose and shake off the yoke from 
his neck. 

In the conclusion of this chapter and the begin- 
ning of the next we again have evidence that nar- 
ratives by two different writers have been welded 
together. One writer tells us that Rebekah sent 
Jacob to her brother Laban for a few days until 
his brother’s fury should pass away. The other 
writer says that Rebekah did not wish Jacob to 
take a Canaanite woman for a wife and persuaded 
Isaac to send him to her brother Laban, to seek a 
wife among her own people. 

Any lover of truth and justice who reads this 
narrative to-day at once condemns the deceit 
practiced by Jacob and his mother. In Jacob’s 
after life we shall find that his character changed 
for the better, through the development of the 
good qualities that he really possessed. But all 
the good acts of his after years could not take 
from him the memory of the wrong that he had 
done his brother. Repentance, however sincere, 
cannot undo a sinful act and its consequences; it 
can only save us from other sins in the future. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Esau’s Character. 
Jacob’s Character. Doing Evil that Good may Come. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—What 
made it possible for Jacob to deceive his father? What is 
venison? How did Rebekah disguise Jacob? What made 
Isaac suspicious? How did Jacob answer him? What is 
the meaning of the name ‘‘Jacob’’? Why did Jacob go 
away? Who was more to blame, Jacob or Rebekah? 
What do you think Esau meant when he said, ‘‘The days 
of mourning for my father are at hand?’’ 


I leave it to others to speak of suffrage as 


a right or a privilege. I speak of it as a duty. 
What right have you women to leave all this work 
of caring for the country with men? Is it not 
your country as well as theirs? Are not your 
children to live in it after you are gone? And are 
you not bound to contribute whatever faculty God 
has given you to make it and keep it a pure, safe 
and happy land?—James Freeman Clarke. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 9, 1907. 


OIL AND SAND. 


When a man has a good machine that he wishes 
to keep in excellent running order he is careful to 
oil the bearings so that there will not be any un- 
necessary friction. If he were to drop sand into 
the joints instead of oil the machine would work 
by jerks and finally wear itself out. In the 
machinery of life kind words and thoughtful acts 
are the oil that lessens friction and enables people 
to work together smoothly. Impatience and scold- 
ing are the sand that gets into the joints and 
causes innumerable jars and jolts. 

It is possible, however, to put so much oil on a 
machine that it gums and clogs the wheels; and it 
not infrequently happens that a person says so 
many kind and complimentary things that they 
either become oppressive or foster vanity and self- 
conceit; while another does things intended to be 
kind that hinder instead of helping, because they 
are not done at the right time or in the right way. 
A kind heart is one of the most precious of all pos- 
sessions, but it is of much more value if it is 
accompanied with a clear head. 

Then again, while sand would work much harm 
among the wheels of the machinery, it is very useful 
if put in the right place. A trolley car starts up a 
steep incline when the rails are slippery; presently 
it stops and then goes backwards to the bottom of 
the hill. It would be worse than useless to pour oil 
on the tracks for that would only make them still 
more slippery. Instead of oil the motorman uses a 
liberal sprinkling of sand, and then the car wheels 
get a grip upon the track and go slowly but stead- 
ily up the hill. 

If the work of life is to be done wisely and well 
there must be a judicious use of sand as well as 
oil. Here and there we find some man or woman 
who seems to know just when and how to use each 
most effectively; but some of our friends are lack- 
ing in oil, some have not enough sand, and some, 
alas! are deficient in both. Amiable people are 


delightful to live with, providing they possess 
energy as well as amiability; but we all know 
persons who never get cross, who never find fault, 
and yet who are not comfortable to live with be- 
cause they leave undone so many things that they 
ought to do. On the other hand the forceful people, 
the people who accomplish things, are often im- 
patient and irritable, and walk roughshod over the 
feelings of those they love best. 

It does not follow that because a person is natur- 
ally good-natured and easy-going that he must 
therefore be lacking in force. Where there is gen- 
uine love in the heart there will be a desire to be 
of genuine service, and this desire will beget the 
power to do things, and will add efficiency to-good 
nature. Neither should a forceful person make 
excuses for his impatience and roughness, for he 
could accomplish twice as much if he did not 
waste his own energy and the energy of others by 
unnecessary friction. The strongest of all strong 
men is the one whose strength is always tempered 
by loving kindness. 


There is an increasing probability that the 
limitation of armaments will not only be discussed 
at the coming Hague Conference, but that the 
discussion will bring forth fruit; for Great Britain’s 
responsible Ministers will wait until after that 
conference to decide whether to build one less or 
one more great battleship. Ina recent interview 
in London M. de Martens expressed the highest 
hope in regard to the outcome of the conference, 
which he says will be ‘the first occasion in which 
the civilized nations of the world have met to- 
gether, in time of peace, not as the result of force, 
to legislate on their mutual relations.’’ 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Recently the writer attended the Abington 
Quarterly meeting, and found the country snow- 
bound, and a sleigh ride of the old-fashioned kind 
from Jenkintown to the meeting house one of the 
delightful experiences of the day. There was the 
usual good attendance at the meeting, more of the 
details having already found place in The Intelli- 
gencer. The Friends’ Association in Media has 
also been visited. That pleasant borough was also 
more or less snow-locked, yet a goodly company 
gathered in the assembly room of the Friends’ 
School Building, to hear a talk on some of our con- 
ditions as a Society, past and present. 


On the 25th of last month the Horsham meeting 
was visited, and in the afternoon the meeting of 
the Friends’ Association was attended. The meet- 
ing met in the midst of a lively snow storm, yet 
the attendance was surprisingly large. On this 
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trip we made our first visit to Hatboro, and saw 
some of the interesting points in that prosperous 
hamlet. Hatboro has the oldest public Library in 
the state of Pennsylvania, it having celebrated its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary not very long 
ago. It was entirely a masculine enterprise in its 
management until recently, when our friend Susan 
H. Jarrett became the first woman director. The 
library is housed in a commodious building all its 
own, and is a most valuable as it is a venerable 
aid to the intellectual life of the community. 


Last Seventh-day we went to Salem, and in the 
evening attended a philanthropic meeting, at 
which a talk was given on ‘‘Some Phases of Our 
Philanthropic Work.’’ On First-day morning the 
meeting was attended, and the First-day School 
visited. The School is a most interesting one. It 
has a nice membership of persons of all ages, the 
remarkable part of it being that the children and 
young folks are practically all the children -of 
families where the fathers and mothers are not 
both Friends, and in some cases neither parent is 
amember. This collection of young people, under 
proper care and encouragement, ought to become 
important feeders of the meeting. The meeting 
house at Salem is one of the most pleasant and 
comfortable in our heritage. In the afternoon the 
‘‘Sunday School” of Bethany Mission was attended. 
This is a non-sectarian enterprise in which a 
number of our Friends are interested. It is a 
means of much moral and spiritual good to many 
persons in Salem who seem to be out of the reach 
of ordinary religious influence. Salem is in the 
center of the canning industry, and has a consid- 
erable population employed in these establishments 
and the other factories of the town. The mission 
is located in the center of the factory district. 


Before this number of The Intelligencer reaches 
its readers, about 125 Friends in different parts of 
the country, clerks or correspondents of monthly 
meetings, will have received a communication and 
a request for information from Henry W. Wilbur. 
This paragraph is inserted here in order to more 
publicly urge an early and careful response to the 


request contained in the communication. The 
United States Government has adopted a new plan 
of gathering the religious statistics of the country 
for the use of the Census Bureau, and commis- 
sioned the writer to gather and classify the statis- 
tics for our branch of the Society of Friends. The 
communication referred to contains a request for 
census information. We hope the matter will re- 
ceive the fullest and earliest attention of those to 
whom such communication was sent. H. W. W. 
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BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders at Wrights- 
town on the 27th ult. was quite small, owing to the 
funeral in Fallsington, at the same hour, of David 
Satterthwaite, who has been a faithful elder of 
the meeting for years. For this reason there were 
no representatives present from Fallsington or 
Middletown. Solebury also was not represented, 
as that meeting has no elders at the present time. 

There was a good attendance at the quarterly 
meeting on Fifth-day, the house being filled down- 
stairs. Sarah T. Linvill, of Philadelphia, broke 
the silence by speaking of ‘‘the Lamb of the All- 
Father in the midst,’’ waiting to bless those 
assembled. She said that it is our part to leave 
off disturbing things, and in prayerful stillness 
learn to know God, and gain the peace that passeth 
understanding; for the soul is sustained in no 
other way than by the fellowship with Christ 
which is life eternal. Lewis T. Smedley. of 
Cheyney, Pa., spoke of the spiritual power in 
every human soul—the spirit of Christ—which is 
necessary to all power of the outward as well as 
the spiritual life, and which enables us to cast out 
the things that debase and rise to higher levels. 

In the business meeting Barclay Eyre and Sus- 
anna Rich were the clerks. The queries were all 
read and answered much as usual. Good advice 
was given concerning attendance at meetings, 
and the avoidance of all forms of gambling and all 
kinds of harmful diversion. Elizabeth Lloyd said 
she thought it would increase the free ministry of 
the gospel if some of those who had been speaking 
acceptably for several years were recorded as 
ministers. Emma D. Eyre appealed to parents to 
be good examples to their children and to make 
the atmosphere of their homes such as would lead 
the young to desire the higher things of life. 
Several Friends spoke of the strength that had been 
given to the meeting by the presence and words of 
the visiting ministers, and by the silent influence 
of other visitors. At the close of the meeting all 
were invited to lunch in the schoolhouse on the 
meeting grounds. E. L. 


MOORESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

[Annual Report of the School 
Meeting. ] 

The school opened Ninth month 10th, 1906, with 
five teachers in the high school, and two in the 
kindergarten building, also a drawing teacher 
who assists with the primary work, and a teacher 
in physical culture two days a week until spring 
vacation. We are gratified to report a larger 
attendance than ever before in the history of the 
school. There are now 135 students on the roll, 


to the Preparative 
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seventy-four of whom are members of meeting, 
and seven having one parent a member. Twenty 
of these come from the neighborhood of Westfield, 
that school being closed at present. 
attendance is 125. 

Feeling a pressing need of better facilties for 
physical culture, and an assembly room for lec- 
tures, and school entertainments, with the consent 
of the meeting, these improvements were started 
during the summer, and with the help of generous 
contributions from our members, we now. have a 
large well-lighted gymnasium, and over this a fine 
assembly room, both connected with the main 
building, and both lighted by electricity 
heated by steam. 


The average 


and 


THE NATIONAL HOMECROFT BILL. 

[It is the only antidote for the mirage of political Socialism 
and offers the only real solution of modern social problems 
and the only effective safeguard against the fast gathering 
dangers from social unrest and discontent—Editor Talisman. | 

The proposed National Homecroft Bill provides 
for the establishment of a postal savings bank and 
the investment of the moneys therein deposited 
(a) in the creation and maintenance in every state 
of forest reserves and plantations of sufficient area 
to supply the needs of the people for timber, lum- 
ber and wood from year to year for all time to 
come; (b) in the reclamation of swamp and over- 
flowed as well as arid land for Homecrofts wher- 
ever the land when so reclaimed will repay the cost 
of its reclamation and four per cent. interest there- 


Buildings of Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J. 


We feel already these improvements have been, 
and will continue to be, a great benefit to the 
school, and also to the meeting as they can be used 
to great advantage on many occasions. 

A lunch room has been opened in the basement 
for the use of the pupils, and it is so much used 
we feel it is meeting a real need. 

The Educational Committee has kindly presented 
a Latin dictionary to the school and also provided 
for five lectures to be given during the winter, and 
a talk on Bible Study by Eleanor Wood, once a 


week, Fourth-day mornings at the opening of | E ae a cat 
| as educational centres for training communities in 


school. 
We greatly appreciate the substantial help we 
receive from this Committee. 


ROBERT T. EVANS, President. 
TACIE P. PAUL, Seeretary. 


on, and (c) in the construction of model Homecroft 
villages like that of Bournville in England, where 
the entire community could be brought under the 
educational influence of a system of instruction in 
gardencraft and homecraft and taught how to pro- 
vide food for the family by the application of its 
own labor to its own Homecroft in the cultivation 


of a vegetable garden, berries and fruit trees and 
_from a poultry yard, and at the same time learn 
| the science of cooking and preparing the products 
| of the Homecroft for food. 


The establishment of these Homecroft villages 


gardencraft and homecraft is a logical and effective 


| application of the educational function of the 
| National Government, coming strictly within the 
| same class of work as that done through the nation- 


al and state experiment stations, and the demon- 


On behalf of the Committee of Friends’ High | stration irrigated farms established by the Depart- 


School. 


| ment of Agriculture in connection with the irriga- 
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tion systems now being constructed under the 
National Irrigation Act. 

The draft of the proposed National Homecroft 
Bill was published in full in the November num- 
ber of the Talisman (published at 1401 Fisher 
Building, Chicago) and again in the January num- 
ber, and either number will be mailed to anyone 
on request, without charge, as a specimen copy. 

All readers of the Talisman are urged to bear in 
mind that the paper is the champion of a great 
cause, and any who believe in that cause can 
materially aid it by inducing their friends to be- 
come regular readers of the Talisman. The entire 
amount derived from subscriptions for the Talisman 
furnishes a fund for the advancement of the cause 
to which the paper is devoted. 

Maxwell’s Talisman. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

The first number of the fourth volume of the 
Journal of Friends’ Historical Society dated First 
month, 1907, has a number of articles of special 
interest to American Friends. ‘‘The American 
Letters of Edmund Peckover’’ give a touching 
insight into the inner feelings of a traveling 
minister not often revealed in printed journals— 
a tender love to family and friends, a longing for 
news from the home-land, and a happy prospect 
of return when the right time should come. Many 
of the Friends referred to are mentioned in Albert 
Cook Myer’s ‘‘Hannah Logan’s Courtship.’’ ‘‘The 
Collection of Friends’ Books in the Library of 
Haverford College’’ is discussed by Allen C. 
Thomas. At present the collection consists of 
about 2,000 volumes, and 1,000 unbound pamphlets. 
With few exceptions the collection is strictly that 
of books written by Friends, or others, on subjects 
directly connected with the Society. 

The leading article in the Journal is on ‘‘John 
Whiting’’ (1656-1722), the first of a series on ‘‘Our 
Bibliographers.’’ This Friend was the first to 
attempt a catalogue of the writings of the founders 
of the Society. His work, with supplements, 
occupies 238 pages. The book contains the abbrev- 
iated titles, names of authors, dates of issue, 
size, and the number of sheets of the productions 
of early Friends. A few biographical notes are 
interspersed. This gives us some idea of the 
great number of documents produced by the first 
generation of Friends. 

There are several other articles of interest among 
which are, ‘‘Friends at Newbury, Yorkshire,’’ 
‘‘The late Duke of Argyle’s estimate of Elizabeth 
Fry,’’ and ‘‘A So-called Quaker Highwayman.”’ 
At least four numbers of the Journal appear each 
year; the annual dues are $1.25. Herman Newman, 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, is the American 
agent. 





HORACE’S GARDEN. 

[The following shows how happy Horace was with the 
little Sabine farm given him by Maecenas about 33 years 
before Christ.—Mazxwell’s Talisman. | 

My prayers with this I used to charge, 

A piece of land not very large, 

Wherein there should a garden be, 

A clear spring flowing ceaselessly, 

And where, to crown the whole, there should 
A patch be found of growing wood. 

All this, and more, the gods have sent, 


And I am heartily content. Horace. 


A THOUGHT FROM CARLYLE. 


Out of wild chaos and disordered night 

From shapeless masses which through space were 
hurled, 

Slowly God shaped this fair and wondrous world, 

Filled with forms of beauty and delight, 

Each perfect far beyond our human sight. 

Infinite Art the crested wave has curled, 

And tiny floweret from its sheath unfurled, 

While sun and moon on all shed glorious light. 

Yet no hap-hazard beauty finds a place 

Where all is ordered by unchanging law; 

God’s Thought works ceaselessly through time and 
space 

To make all perfect without speck or flaw. 

He works with God, who in the slightest thing 

Order from chaos by his toil would bring. 

—E. C. F. 


BIRTHS. 

LEWIS.—At 6114 Park Road, Washington, D. C., to 
Herbert S. and Grace W. Lewis, on Second month 6th, 
1907, a daughter, who is named Ruth Anna Lewis. 

PASCHALL.—At Holly Oak, Delaware, Second month 
23d, 1907, a daughter, to Henry Morris and Katharine 
Aldrich Paschall, who is named Elizabeth Aldrich Paschall. 


MARRIAGES. 

BORDEN—HERITAGE.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, on Second month 14th, 1907, under the care of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, Herbert T. Bor- 
den, son of Wm. H. and Anna Owen Borden, and Mary A. 
Heritage, daughter of George and Annie W. Heritage, all 
of Mickleton, N. J. 

KIPP—STRINGHAM.—On Second 
John M. Kipp, of Searcy, Arkansas, 
of New York City. 


month 25th, 1907, 
and Ida Stringham, 


DEATHS. 
BALLARD.—In Richmond, Indiana, Second month 14th, 


1907, Micajah B. Ballard, in his 8lst year; brother of 
Hannah A. Plummer, of Glencoe, Illinois. When a Friend 
called to see him in his last days, he asked ,‘‘Has she any 
children with her?’’ He loved little children, and they 
loved him. He had but one child, a daughter well be- 
loved, who died at the age of twenty years. His wife also 
preceded him to the next life, leaving him to spend his 
last years in feebleness and great loneliness. H. A, P. 

CARPENTER.—At his home, Amawalk, N. J., Twelfth 
month 27th, 1906, William Carpenter, in the 78th year of 
his age. 

COX. 
19th, 
years. 


At her home in Malvern, Pa., on Second month 
1907, Sarah W., widow of Bennett Cox, aged 67 
When a good woman passes onward to the great 
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beyond, one who has been a devoted wife, a loving mother 
and a faichful Christian woman, we should at least pause 
and give thanks for the blessing of such a life; and such 
a woman was Sarah W. Cox. Cheerfully and courageously 
she bore the trials of life as well as the pain and suffering 
of a long illness. She was happy in the love and care of 
devoted children, a blessed result of right training, Kind 
hearts are the foundation stones of true homes and in her 
home they held control, blessing not alone the immediate 
family, but many others who gathered under her roof. 
With Whittier her friends could say: 
‘*The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 
And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


‘*God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 
They live on earth in thought and deed, as truly 
As in his heaven.’’ 
cs. oe. Se. 

HAZLETON.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., First month 
28th, 1907, George R. Hazleton, aged 63 years; a member 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. He was a son of the late 
William and Margaret Hazelton. 

JACKSON.—At her home near Winchester, Virginia, 
Second month 4th, 1907, Sarah Jackson, a member of 
Centre Preparative and Hopewell Monthly Meeting, in the 
85th year of her age. 

KENNARD.—At the home of her son, Albert Kennard, 
near Greensboro, Henry Co., Ind., Second month 12th, 1907, 
Martha Kennard, a valued member of Duck Creek Meeting. 
She was the daughter of Amos and Mary Garretson, and 
was born in Belmont County, Ohio, Second month 22nd, 
1821, being nearly 86 years old. She had been a life-long 
member of the Society of Friends and a regular attender 
of all meetings when able to go. All her children, 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren, attended the 
funeral. There was a large gathering and many tributes 
were given to her well-spent life and we can surely adopt 
the language of John the Divine, ‘‘And I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth; Yea, saith the 
spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.’’ 

KEENAN.-—At his home one mile north-east of Quaker 
City, Ohio, Second month 28rd, 1907, Hugh Keenan, in 
the 75th year of his age. He was a member of Richland 
Meeting. His death comes asa shock to a wide circle 
of friends who held him in high esteem. Everybody 
greatly respected him for his intelligence and good deeds; 
his kindness and helpfulness to all with whom he associated ; 
and his high character as a man, neighvor and citizen. 

LIPPINCOTT—Entered into rest on First-day morning, 
Second month 17th, 1907, Mary Jane Lippincott, widow of 
Clarkson Lippincott; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

MORRIS.—At his home in Milton, Ind., Second month 
15th, 1907, Aaron Morris, in the 73d year of his age. 

Although his illness of seven weeks, during which time 
he never left his room, was accompanied by intense 
physical suffering, he bore all with that unmurmuring 
patience and fortitude so characteristic of his nature. 
Having been a life-long member of Milford Monthly 
Meeting, he will be greatly missed by his meeting, as 
well as the members of Indiana Yearly Meeting, many 
of whom have shared the hospitality of himself and family. 

Being a man of cool judgment, he has been enabled 
to render his meeting valuable service in his quiet, 
unobstrusive, tactful way, but for fourteen years his 
failing health had debarred him from much active service 
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or regular attendance at meeting, He leaves to mourn 
his loss, a widow, two sons, and two daughters, all grown 
to maturity, besides one brother and three sisters, who, 
with their families, feel most keenly the loss of his kind 
and helpful presence and companionship. 

His was an active life and he had been identified with 
the varied interests of his native village for a period of 
over half a century, contributing freely of his time and 
means to its educational, social and civic affairs, and 
enjoying in full measure the confidence and esteem of ali 
who intimately knew him. In his family relations he 
was a model of the ‘‘loving and faithful husband,’’ so 
solemnly pledged in the beautiful marriage ceremony of 
Friends. And whether considered as son, or brother, 
husband, or father, his upright and exemplary life is its 
own highest eulogy, and most worthy of imitation. 

His funeral was attended by a large concourse of Friends 
and neighbors, and loving testimonies, appreciative of his 
noble and upright character were heard. Paul’s trium- 
phant declaration; ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me in that day, and 
not to me only, but to all those who love his appearing,’ 
was quoted as being eminently true of him, and the ‘‘crown 
of righteousness’’ we believe is his. 

WILLIAM F. Morris. 

ROBINSON.—At his home near Winchester, Virginia, 
Sixth month 26th, 1906, Josiah Robinson, an elder and 
member of Centre Preparative and Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, aged 82 years. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—In Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on Second month 24th, 1907, David Satterthwaite passed 
tranquilly from this world, so peacefully, they thought 
him sleeping. 

His sudden death was due to neuralgia of the heart. 
He had been indisposed for two days but no serious conse- 
quence was apprehended. He was an elder of Falls Monthly 
Meeting, of which he had been a life-long and highly 
valued member, and treasurer for many years. He was 
born Twelfth month Ist, 1828, and was the eldest son of 
William and Tacie Satterthwaite. He was always a 
resident of Falls, where he filled several positions of trust; 
his upright Christian character being a benefit and pleasure 
to those with whom he came in contact. He is survived 
by his wife, Anna (Watson) and three children, David 
and Watson Satterthwaite, and Annie, wife of Charles 
Comfort. A brother Amos, and sister Tacie Simpson 
(wife of David) of Langhorne, also a sister Susanna and 
a brother Charles, of Fallsington. 

SMITH.—At the home of his daughter, Laura Smith, in 
Hamilton, Va., Second month 10th, 1907, Joshua Smith, 
aged 69 years. He was a consistent member of Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, and bore his long and painful 
illness with much patience. At his funeral comforting 
and appreciative words were spoken by O. Edward Janney, 
and others not of our fold. 


MARIE KEMP HOADLEY. 

At her home in Swarthmore, Pa., Professor Marie 
Kemp, wife of Dr. George A. Hoadley, on Second month 
16th, 1907, after a lingering illness. 

There has passed from our sight one whose life upon 
earth has been of rare value to all who came in contact 
with her, and to those who knew her best it has been a 
spiritual education. For, gifted as she was with the 
highest intellectual attainments, with an artistic nature 
which enabled her to create as well as enjoy the beautiful ; 
having the power to move and lift men by her wonderful 
gift of eloquence; a born teacher; having the delicacy 
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and refinement and tact which made her shine in social 
ways, and the dignity and calm judgment which made 
her equal to any public task; yet those who knew her best 
felt that the highest gift of her life was her wonderful 
perception of spiritual truths and the deep religious fervor 
of her nature. 

Although born at the time in the last century when 
skepticism was rife and knowing all the phases of doubt, 
she passed through its troubled waters and came out with 
a triumphant faith. She loved the works of George Mac- 
Donald and felt that it was his religious teaching which 
had helped her out of doubt to a reasonable faith. She 
always loved to give his books to her friends and used to 
say that she liked to read ‘‘Thomas Wingfold’’ once a 
year. 

Ever a loving and dutiful daughter, a devoted wife 
whose delight was ‘‘to spend and be spent’’ for her hus- 
band, a tender and watchful mother,—yet not the least 
beautiful of her characteristics was her power of 
loyal, steadfast, helpful, gentle friendship, giving herself 
and the best there was in her freely to her friends. 
Always humble with regard to her own attainments, she 
never had one word of condemnation for others, but 
crowned her life with that most excellent grace of charity. 
The following quotation, which she wrote for a friend 


before her last illness came upon her, is so characteristic | 


of her attitude toward life that we re-write it for the 
many who heard and loved her: 

‘*Humility is perfect quietness of heart. 
no trouble. 
ed, or sore or disappointed. It is to expect nothing, 
to wonder at nothing that is done to me, to feel nothing 
done against me. It is to be at rest when nobody praises 
me, and when I am blamed or despised. It is to have a 
blessed home in the Lord, where I can go in and shut the 
door and kneel to my Father in secret, and am at peace, 
as in a deep sea of calmness when all around and about is 
troubled. ’’ C. E. H. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Friend writes: 

**T endorse all that Clement A. Griscom says on Amuse- 
ments and have read with interest all the papers. The 
one from Trenton is fine, also Elizabeth (Blakey) Thatch- 
er’s note. Knowing Maud Rice well, and holding her in 
high esteem, I also appreciate her position.’’ 


It is to have 


A Friend writes: 

‘*I was much interested in the articles by S. P. Thomp- 
son in the number of 23rd inst. but I had to refer so often 
to my Century dictionary that it took me some time to 
read it. Contributors of such papers should recollect that 
a large majority of their readers are not familiar with 
such words as ‘‘Anthropomorphism, expatilogical, sequela, 
hypostasis, etc.’’ and give a foot note of meaning for 
the benefit of the unlearned.’’ 


On the evening of the 16th, J. Carroll Hayes of 
West Chester, Pa., a graduate of Swarthmore, lectured 
on ‘‘Rambles in England and Germany,’’ before the college 
under the auspices of the Delphic Literary Society. He 
exhibited some seventy pictures on the screen, mostly from 
his own photographs of literary and historical places, and 
talked of visiting the homes or haunts of Luther, Goethe, 
Schiller, Herrick, Wordsworth, Thomas Hardy and other 
authors. The tall hedge rows and deep woods of Devon- 
shire, the quaint village of Oxfordshire, and the Old 
English Pageant at Warwick, formed interesting features 
of his lecture and pictures. 
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The next Swarthmore College Lecture will be on Sixth- 
day the 15th, at 8.15 p. m. at the College. The program 
will be readings by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


The following is quoted from a letter recently received 
by an American Woodbrooker from a present resident of 
Woodbrooke: ‘‘Despite"these changes, the same Wood- 
brooke spirit is very keenly felt, the spirit of fellowship 
which you know well, and which, I believe, is strong 
enough to permeate and awaken the Society both in Eng- 
land and America. There are many unfailing signs of such 
an awakening taking place here in England and I rejoice 
to know how many young Friends are anxious to be found 
not sleeping through it. Perhaps in thinking about old 
Woodbrookers, one realizes more than ever the deep reality 
of prayer, for you in America never seem very far away, 
but always seem to join with us in fellowship.’’ 


An interesting conference on the subject of Child Labor 
was held on First-day, the 17th, at the Friends’ Meeting 
house, in Newtown. The address was made by Scott 
Nearing, of the University of Pennsylvania and secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee. He stirred 
the good-sized audience by telling of conditions under 
which young children are degraded by long hours of monot- 
onous, deadening toil. The statements were based upon 
figures from the United States census reports. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the address, several of those present 
asked questions or added remarks of approval. Among 
these were Joseph S. Walton, Theodore C. Search and 
Franklin Packer.—Newtown Enterprise. 

The Friend (Phila.) quotes the Avondale(Chester Co., 
Pa.) Herald as follows: 

“*The Quakers have long been noted for their charities 

in fact charity and brotherly kindness are cordial princi- 
ples of their religion. There are here in West Chester 
two well-kept Friends’ homes. These homes are under 
the care of the two branches of Friends, namely, Orthodox 
and Hicksite. Their boards of managers are composed 
entirely of women, and they exercise the most diligent 
care over the homes, which are mostly occupied by old 
folks, some of whom are alone in the world. Some of the 
inmates of the homes are persons well off in worldly goods 
who could well afford to provide homes of their own. 
They seem to be very happy and contented, for they do 
about as they please.’’ 


The organ of the Friends’ Fellowship Union (England) 
has once more undergone a change (reckoning from the 
days of the monthly Circular of F. C. F. U.) The Young 
Friends’ Review now becomes the Friends’ Fellowship 
Papers, and will be published bi-monthly instead of 
quarterly. The first number is just out, and in shape, 
dress, and style, is somewhat reminiscent of Present Day 
Papers of a few years back. The signed articles are 
contributed by Rufus M. Jones, M. Catharine Albright, 
and Herbert G. Wood. The first-named writes on ‘‘The 
Divine Presence in Human Life—an examination of the 
primitive Quaker conception, and an attempt to formulate 
a present-day conception.’’—The Friend (London ) 


James B. Carrington will be the next lecturer at 
Friends’ Seminary, New York. His subject will be 
‘American Illustrators,’’ The lecture will be in the 
meeting house at 15th St. and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York City, at 8 p.m., Third month 16th, (Seventh-day). 
Course tickets $1.50, including the tableaux in the gym- 
nasium the same date. Single admission 50 cents. 
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R. Emerson Bassett, a Friend who is a member of the 
faculty of the University of Kansas, writes to us as 
follows: 

*“T am surprised indeed to learn that any reader of the 
Intelligencer could object to the enlightened policy of its 
editors. This, as set forth in its is8ue of Second month 
9th, seems to me the only rational one for making the 
journal a faithful and trustworthy medium of information 
for its special circle of interests. I have become so 
accustomed to the In/elligencer spirit of openmindedness 
and absolute fairness in dealing with Friends’ problems 
that Iam unable to make out what the papers could have 
been that gave the dissatisfaction referred to. I cannot 
but believe that this was insignificant in its extent. It 
is difficult for me to believe that any true Friend can wish 
to shut off discussion of any question appealing to Friends’ 
interests because he may have no personal sympathy with 
a particular phase of such a question. Such a spirit of 
intolerance is assuredly not the one that made the Society 
such a unique moral force. I should be loath to see it 
thrust upon the present editorial management to impair 
the policy that has made the Intelligencer one of the best 
ethical journals in existence.’’ 


The spring meeting of Burlington First-day school 
Union will be held at Trenton, N. J., Third month 9th. 
Daniel E. Willets of Trenton is the clerk. 


The West Philadelphia Meeting house at 35th and 
Lancaster Ave,, was again filled on Third month 3d, to 
meet and hear the message of our friend Joel Borton, of 
Woodstown, N. J. The message found emphasis in a text 
taken from the 16th Psalm, 11th verse, ‘‘ Lord, thou wilt 
shew me the path of life; in thy presence is fullness of 
joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore, ”’ 
—the inspired thought seemed to sink into many willing re- 
ceptive hearts, the strong utterance greatly impressed many, 
viz; ‘‘Great loss has come to our Society by our not living 
in the atmosphere of spiritual life, in the past, ; 
let us live in this atmosphere to-day and each to-day as 
we turn the pages of our Calendar.’’ 


Our Friend Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who is an authority on commerce, has an 
article in the Sunday Ledger, of the 3d, showing what 
Liverpool and Manchester have achieved with waterways 
much inferior to the Delaware, and pointing out what 
Philadelphia might do if she had more public-spirited 
citizens. 


A session of the Friends’ Summer School of Religious 
History will be held at Bryn Mawr College Sixth month 
14th to 22d, 1907. There will be two morning courses of 
lectures, one on the Religious Message of the Bible and 
the other on the Mystical Movements in Church History. 
A Bible class will also be held each morning. Out-door 
conferences on Quaker problems and on teaching religion 
to children will form important features of the school. 
A course of evening lectures by eminent speakers is also 
being arranged. The expense will be $1.25 per day or 
$10. for the whole time for each person. Application for 
rooms should be made to 


Bryn, Mawr, Pa. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


Last First-day 17th and Girard Avenue Meeting was 
addressed by Joseph S. Walton, of George School, Pa. 
The attendance was large. His talk was fully in the 
spirit of this season of the year, and he made a strong 
appeal to Friends to leave off their iceberg attitude to the 
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Christ, and to let his love, like the blessed sunshine, 
warm their cold hearts to a more fervent heat. He 
said there is always danger from a cold, indifferent attitude 
toward a cause in which we profess to be interested. 
Religion ought to be the most vital thing to every person, 
but people in these days seem to regard it as non-essential. 
We need the warming up process that only the love of 
Christ can give us. Let us turn to him and really want 
this change from winter weather and inactivity to one of 
warmth and growth. Let us look, too, for some work in 
our meetings, and we will feel more personal interest in 
their conduct and success. 


The next regular meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations will be 
held on Seventh-day, Third month 16th, 1907, at 1.30 p.m., 
in the Young Friends’ Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. If it is impossible for the 
regularly appointed delegate of any Association to this 
committee to be present, it is requested that some other 
interested member of the Association be asked to attend 
and help in the work of the committee. Arabella Carter, 
1305 Arch St., Phila., is secretary of the Committee. 


For the last fifteen years I have missed reading very 
few issues of Friends’ Intelligencer and from time to time 
I have nodded with assenting meaning to many able 
articles and swayed my head in disapproval to some, per- 
haps as well prepared. In both I have found much which 
claimed my interest and kept me in deep thought. The 
most recent of these is the article ‘‘ Amusements’’ by Clem- 
ent Acton Griscom, Jr., in issue of Second month 9th, 1907, 
and the editorial in the same issue. The latter is a very 
comprehensive explanation and speaks for itself, showing 
that it is a difficult problem to please all. 

Let us run back through Friend Griscom’s article, 
‘‘Amusements’’ and read carefully; the whole article 
will bear a close, scrutinizing perusal and there is nothing 
in it I would discountenance, but to be brief I shall make 
especial mention “of only three paragraphs, the lst, 5th 
and 8th. Take the lst paragraph, commencing at 4th 
line, ‘‘I should be very sorry indeed to see Friends take a 
less conservative attitude towards these things; not 
because they are necessarily harmful in themselves ; not 
because they are a waste of time, but because the world 
sadly needs the example of a body of people who quietly, 
serenely and unpretentiously are above such things and 
are contented and happy without them.’’ Then take all 
of 5th paragraph, ‘‘Are we to relax our rules of discipline 
and to change the time-honored and proven principles of 
Friends’ ethics and Friends’ conduct, and so run the risk 
of losing the proud name which we have in the world just 
as the great increase of wealth and the rapidly growing 
luxury make a noble standard of high and simple living 
more than ever needed?’’ Then to the 8th paragraph I 
would turn with exceeding emphasis, ‘‘I would rather see 
the Society of Friends reduced to a mere handful provided 
they keep alive in the world the ideals of the society by 
their perfect example, than have an organization of scores 
of thousands which could not be distinguished from Unit- 
arians or some other ism except by a magnifying glass.’’ 
To this last mentioned paragraph I feel like adding a huge 
‘*T unite with that,’’ for it is truly to the point and yet I 
venture to say, taking old and young together, that not 
one in ten who read this particular article would say 
‘*Amen,’’ all the more the pity. 

The paper on ‘‘Cards and Amusements,’’ written and 
read by Maud Esther Rice some weeks ago at Norristown 
may have been all right in its place, and since it was read 
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in the meeting house it might as well go into the columns 

of the Intelligencer but ‘‘the feeling of sorrow comes o’er 

me’’ that it should find its way into either of these places. 
TAZETTA T. SIMPSON. 


INFLUENCE OF FRIENDS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A meeting under the care of the Best Interests Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race St.) will 
be held in the meeting house at 15th and Race Sts., on 
Sixth-day the 15th at 8 p.m. The addresses, on ‘‘The 
Influence of Friends, Social and Political,’’ will 
be by Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of the 
Central High School, of Philadelphia, and Henry W. 
Wilbur, general secretary of Friends’ General Confererce 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 
The latter will deal with the bearings of the subject on 
present-day Friendly influence in the affairs of the city of 
William Penn. 


THE READING CIRCLES. 


The youngest Whittier Reading Circle has recently 
began business in Chester, Penna., having the prescribed 
minimum number of members, ten. The Sandy Spring, 
Md., and the Lansdowne, Penna., circles are well on in the 
second year’s work. The time is near at hand when the 
other circles formed last year should take up the course 
of reading for 1907. All information and necessary direc- 
tions may be had by adressing Henry W. Wilbur, 140 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

We hear of some Friendly neighborhoods that are taking 
the whole or a part of the recommended course, where 
regular circles have not been formed. As has been in- 
timated before, the main object in the course is that Friends 
shall read the required books, and if some of them prefer 
not to be recognized as part of the circle movement, that 
is their privilege. It seems to us, however, that there is 
something to be gained by lining up with the other circles, 
being duly registered, and receiving the literature pub- 
lished. We are still more certain that there will be a 
considerable loss in not using the edition of Fox’s Journal, 
edited by Rufus Jones. Its notes and explanation of the 
text are sometimes more informing than the text itself. 
The prescribed portions of Green’s History of the English 
People, we feel should be carefully read in connection 
with Fox’s Journal, in order to give a fair idea of the 
setting which was given to early Quakerism. 

The writer will be glad to hear from time to time from 
all circles as to their progress in the work, and especially 
hopes that the circles of last year may speedily take up 
the course of reading for 1907. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Second month 27th, members of the Students’ Christian 
Association enjoyed a good plain talk given by Amos J. 
Peaslee, of Swarthmore College. He expressed the need 
of laying a good foundation in the preparatory school so 
that when we enter college we will be able to battle with 
and conquer the many temptations which are to be met in 
every college life. Then again in college the respon- 
sibility becomes larger as shown in the college principles 
of self-government. This is not only so in the great 
colleges of learning, but in the world as a college, A 
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general discussion followed in which many of the students 
brought up very interesting questions of every day life. 

William W., and Anna T. Speakman, of Swarthmore, 
attended our Fourth-day evening meeting, on the 27th. 
The students were greatly impressed with the beautiful 
and helpful thoughts which they left with us. 

The debate between Friends’ Central School, of Phila- 
delphia, and George School was held at Friends’ Central 
School, Second month 23rd, Milton Jackson as the presiding 
officer. The question, ‘‘Resolved, that labor unions as 
they now exist in the United States, are more beneficial 
than detrimental to society,’’ was supported on the nega- 
tive by Lawrence E. Birdsall, Edwin W. Parrot, Jr., 
William Lewis Abbott and Samuel J. Bunting, Jr. (Alter- 
nate); on the affirmative, by Hugh B. Eastburn, Jr., 
Edward W. Kiever, William L. Jenkins, W. Russell 
Green (Alternate). The judges, Dr. H. V. Ames, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, Esq., and Theodore J, Grayson 
decided in favor of the affirmative. 

The recital of the class of 1907, under the direction of 
Clara C. Adams, assisted by Eleanor G. Hirst, was held 
Third month 2d, a large and appreciative audience being 
present. The wooing scene from King Henry V. and 
Tennyson’s Princess were presented, all of the characters 
being very well sustained. H: B. kK. 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC SOCIETY. 


Some years since the idea of a Society whose object 
should be to bind in closer ties of fellowship, our people 
and those of England, as well as of other foreign nations 
was conceived by Leighton Coleman, the Bishop of 
Delaware. 

The Society now desire to extend their work to a larger 
number of members, and invite all who are interested in 
it to join; the membership fee is placed at $2 per year. 

One of the objects of the Society is to be able at any 
time to entertain foreigners of distinction, who may visit 
here, in a hearty andcordial manner. It is hoped soon 
to entertain the new English Ambassador Mr, Bryce in this 
way. 

Members of the Society who visit England are extended 
many courtesies by the branch Society there, which is 
called the Atlantic Union. 

Ladies will find it a most delightful adjunct to an 
English visit, as frequently one can obtain cards for ad- 
mission to debates in the House of Lords, receptions to the 
homes of various representative clergy and people living 
in London or its suburbs. 

T. C. Knauff, secretary of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, 258 Bourse Bldg., Phila., is also secretary of the 
Trans-Atlantic Society to whom all applications for mem- 
bership may be forwarded. D. H. W. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MEDIA, PA.—Regardless of the storm and bad walking, 
members of the Media Friends’ Association and friendly 
people of the community, about 65 in number, held a very 
enjoyable meeting and reception in the school house Second 
month 5th, 1907. Members of the Association had success- 
fully decorated and lighted the building with the view of 
making it home-like and cheerful. All routine business 
was dispensed with and Henry W. Wilbur addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘Quakerism of To-day.’’ He explained that 
the fundamental principle of Quakerism is a belief in the 
indwelling Spirit of God in each individual, Man does 
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not buy nor assume it; it is a birth-right possession. The 
origin of some of the customs of Friends and their present- 
day value was dwelt upon. It was claimed that the 


ministry of the Society of Friends is greatly misunderstood. 
The address was closed with a plea that Friends make 
greater preparation during the week that the hour of 
be full of life 


worship on First-day, though silent, 
and inspiration. 

At the close of the address those present enjoyed an 
informal reception; this helps to establish a greater 
interest and fellowship among Friends of a community, 
which is one of the objects of a Friends’ association. 
Music and refreshment added much to the hospitality and 
enjoyment of the meeting.—ANNA J. DARLINGTON, Secy 

EASTON, MD.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Wilson M. Tylor, on 
the evening of Second month 20th. A committee consist- 
ing of Wm. H. Kemp, Wilson M. Tylor and Lottie B. 
White, was appointed by the president to provide a pro- 
gram for the three remaining meetings before the summer 
adjournment. The entertainment of the evening was opened 
with a reading, by Annie L. Whitby, from ‘‘The Happy 
Life,’’ by Geo. W. Elliot. In addition to other sources 
of happiness the author called to our mind the importance 
of a judicious selection of beliefs, such as are framed in 
full harmony with the beauty of the visible universe. 

A lengthy discussion was opened by Wm. H. Kemp upon 
the question ‘‘What is the best course to pursue with 
negligent members of our religious society?’’ How can we 
best gather them closer into the fold? Perhaps by a help- 
ful thought, though it be a reading from the pen of 


may 
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[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 


Worrell, 
3rd mo. 
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Carver, J. Leedom Worrell, 
D. Henry Wright. 
10th (ist-day). — 
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another, where our meetings are usually held in the silence, 
in order to assist in concentrating the mind upon that 
which is higher and better. By the early training of the 
child in religious thought as well as intellectually. The 
enthusiasm of the early Friends was cited. Was it the 
persecution of that day which lent fire to their zeal? 
‘‘Religion thrives on persecution.’’ And so the question 
was still left in the abstract. Lottie B. White entertained 
the meeting with current items. The musical part of 
our program was responded to by Anna Belle Ball in sweet 
vocal refrains and by Marian Tylor in an instrumental 
selection, ‘‘Remember Me.’’ With sentiments and the 
usual short silence the meeting adjourned. 

SALLIE P. Kemp, Sec’y. 

LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular meeting Second month 15th, in Sorosis Club 
House. Those who attended this meeting were well repaid 
by the excellent and instructive talk on ‘‘How the Bible 
came down to us,’’ given by Eleanor Wood, of Phila- 
delphia. She said now that the Bible is an open book, 
we, as a people, keep it closed more than we should. 
We should know the great spiritual lessons taught therein 
so well that we could apply them to every day life. After 
her address Miss Wood answered and discussed several 
questions. 

A recitation by Russell E. Longshore completed the 
program. At the next meeting there will be a paper on 
the Woodbrooke Settlement, by Sara F. Marshall. After 
a period of silence the meeting adjourned to meet on the 
15th of Third month. MARION H. LONGSHORE, Sec’y. 


John L. | 
Sarah W. 


3rd mo. 10th (1st-day).—The Circu- 
lar Meeting Committee, of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, will visit 


Young | Frankford, at 3.30 p.m. In the 


written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


3rd mo. 8th (6th day).—Baltimore 
Friends’ School Lecture, in Park Ave. 
and Laurens St. meeting house, at 
8 p.m. Charles Dennison Kellog, 
‘*The Bird Man’’; subject: A Lecture- 
Recital on Bird Life (illustrated). 

3rd mo. 8th (6th day).—Moores- 
town, N. J., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, Regular Meeting for the month, 
at 8 p.m., in the Assembly Room of 
the Friends’ High School. Mary 
Whitson, of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, will read a paper. 

8rd mo. 9th (7th-day). 
First-day School Union, 
N. J. 

3rd. mo. 9th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting at 15th and Ruther- 
furd Place, New York, at 2.30 p.m. 

3rd mo. 10th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y. 


at Trenton, 


42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a.m. 

38rd mo. 10th (lst-day).—A 
poned meeting of New Garden, 
Young Friends’ Association, 
of Anna M. Cooper, Avondale, Pa 

3rd mo. 10th (ist-day). 
Pa., Friends’ Association. 

3rd mo. 10th (list-day).—Reading, 
Pa., Meeting attended by members of | 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 


Pa., 


Burlington | 


_ an | 
home of Elizabeth and Grace Capron, | 


Friends’ Association of New York, at 
the Schermerhorn St. meeting house, 
Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. ‘‘Great World 
Movements 
fluences — Revolutions : Mirabeau, 
Hearst, Washington, Mazzini, Words- 
worth, Shelley,’ Paper by Philip 
Bellows. General discussion. 

3rd mo. 10th (lst-day). 
chantville, N. J., 
lins and Pancoast’s Hall, at 3 p.m. 

3rd mo. 10th (lst-day). 


Ave.), attended, at 11 a.m., by Na- 


delphia. 

3rd mo. 10th (1st-day).—Lansdowne, 
Pa., Meeting attended by Mary Tra- 
villa, of West Chester, Pa. 

3rd mo. 10th (ist-day).—York, Pa., 
meeting visited by R. Barclay Spicer, 
at the suggestion of the General Con- 
ference Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles, and Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting’s Executive 
Visiting Committee. 





post- | 


ference, at 11.25 a.m. 
at home | c— + : . 
| and other Messianic Prophecies dis- 


| eussed by Eleanor Wood. 
Plymouth, | 
| mittee for the Extension of Christian 
| Work, 


3d mo. 10th (1st day)—Race St. Con- 


Isaiah ix.: 1-8 


3rd mo. 10th (lst-day).—The Com- 


of Salem Quarterly Meeting, 


evening, at 8 o’clock, Eleanor Wood 


' will speak on the ‘‘Life of Christ.’’ 


and their Enduring In- | 


At Mer- | 
Bible Class in Col- | 


West Phil- | 
adelphia Meeting (35th and Lancaster | 


thaniel Richardson, of Byberry, Phila- | 


, at 11 a.m. | 


will attend the meeting at Woodstown, | 


| N. J., at 10.30 a.m. 


8rd mo. 11th (2nd-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting at Park Ave. and 
Laurens St., Baltimore, at 10 a.m.; 
Ministers and Elders, 7th day before at 
3 p.m. 

3rd mo. 13th (4th-day). 
Bucks Co., Pa., Friends’ 
at the Meeting House, 
ing. 
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